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REMARKS ON SOILING, 

From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 

Gontinued from page 167, volume 2, of the 


Proven Boy. ~ 
Conformably to: my promise, | proceed to 


state the manner in which the soiling process | 
ought to be conducted, by any one, who may ori- || 


ginally attempt it ; how far it is applicable to the 


farming condition of New-England; and what 


species of farmers will find their account in at- 
tempting it. 

As to the manner ip which the soiling process 
ought to be conducted, besides that general care 
and personal superintendance, (at least occasion- 
ally and by way of oversight) which is essential 
to success in this, as in every other business in 
life, thrée general objects ought to claim the at- 


tention of every farmer, or other person, who |, 


undertakes this process; 
1. Provision against seasons of extraordinary 


drought, or deficiency of general crop, from any 


other natural accident. 


9. Succession of succulent food, during the 


_ whole soiling season ; and facility of its attain- 


ment. 

3. Preparation relative to care of the stock, 
and increase of manure ; the particalar objects 
of the soiling process. : 

As to provision against seasons of extraordina- 
ry drought, or deficiency of general crop from 
any other natural accident, 1 make this sugges- 
tion from respect to an obvious. dictate of pru- 
dence, rather than because such has been my 
own practice. In fact, I have never made any 
such provision. Years of uncommon drought, or 
sterility from other causes, are so uncommon in 
our country, that I have, hitherto, neginried and 
without injury, this plain suggestion’of prudence. 

As a general rule, however, a farmer, com- 


mencing and adopting this plan, would act wise-. 


ly, to keep on hand, a month or six weeks stock 
of hay or other food ;.so as to have assurance 
that his cattle should not suffer from any unto- 
ward accident of season. A mixture of dry food, 


with.the succulent, is often very conducive to, 
the health of the animals soiled, and enables the 
feeder to check the too great looseness of the 


bowels ; often the effect of high feeding upon 
succulent vegetables. 


Some provision of dry food, against such exi- 
gency, and for such purposes, is wise, as a dic- 
tate of foresight. It is also as‘a dictate of eco- 
nomy, as some mixture of dry food with succu- 

lent, mukes the latter go much farther ; and, on 
| very stormy days, enables the feeder to preserve 
ithe general and desired state of the cattle, soiled, 
with less personal exposure. 


| As to the second general object of attention, 
| succession of succulent food, during the whole of 
|the soiling season ; and facility of its attainment, 
| This inclndes , 

| 1. Nature of thecrop used for soiling. 

| 


| 2 Time and mode of sowing and cultivation, 


| 3. Mode of taking and applying the crop, and 
) the relative location of the ground, used for jsoil- 
ing, to. the place where the cattle is soiled. 


| 1, As to the nature of the crop used for soil- 
ing. This must, of course, be different, in differ- 
ent climates. The English speak of lucerne, 
cfover, peas, cabbages, as used for this purpose. 
Of all these, clover is that, which is the most ca- 
pable, in this country, of being made useful: in 
this system. Unquestionably, however, any suc- 
culent vegetable, which cattle consume, may be 
used, according to the discretion, which ac- 
quaintance witb its nature dictates. - Without di- 
lating generally on the applicability of all of these 
| vegetables, and leaving every farmer to’take ad- 
vantage of these and every other, he may deem 
useful, and find convenient, I shall state my own 
practice and experience. 


} These have led me to simplify and reduce the 
number of vegetables used, for the purpose of 
making the cultivation and effect of each species 
selected, a distinct subject of consideration ; on 
for the enabling me to have the great supports’o 

the system well established. «This effected, it is 
easy to change, and to deviate, into other vege- 
tables, or to introduce them in aid of those, on 
which any one choozes, principally, to rely. In 
| making my selection, I was guided by the nature 
ef the climate, and by the .consideration of the 
vegetables selected being the best known, and 
most Successfully cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood, I ase but four,—Ist, grass; 2d, oats ; 
3d, Indian corn ; 4th, cabbages. — bathe 


— 


1. Grass. I depend upon this for the first. ducing land as 
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ficient to state it with accuracy. 


climate, about the 20th of May, or Ist of June, 
and terminating about the Ist of July. 


In my own practice, I have contented myself 
with commencing soiling at the time at which 
cattle are in this climate usually turned out to 
grass. It would be wise, and, I apprehend, 
easily practicable, to introduce some vegetable, - 
which, sown the preceding year, would enable 
the farmer to commence cutting earlier, and so 
carry back the commencement of the soiling 
season to the first of May, possibly earlier. This, 
however, I have never attempted, partly because 
it requires personal attentions, which I could not 
give, consistent with my other avocations ; and 
partly because, in the commencement of the sys- 
tem, [ thought it.wise to limit my experiments . 
to the period in which cattle are usually kept 
Opon pasture: Jeaving it to future experience to 
enlarge the benefits and length of the soiling sea- 
son. Fearing lest by attempting too much, I 
might be discouraged, and by failure, in part, 
might put to hazard the great object of the sys- 
tem, which are attained, when vegetables taken 
for soiling are made a complete substitute for ve- 
getables fed by the cattle themselves from the 
pasture. For the first month, therefore, of the 
soiling season, I depend upon grass, | f 

Concerning the quantity of land, in grass, ne- 
cessary to be applied to the. support of any spe- 
cific number of cattle, | have no experience suf- 
y-own prac- 
tice has been to cut from the earliest grass I 
could fiad,.in small pieces.and patches about my _ 
house, and by sides of an inclosed road, of which 
I could not easily take an exact measurement. 
Minute calculations on this point must obviously 
be very uncertain and unsatisfactory, asthe ca- 
‘pacity of every given piece of land, to support 
any specified number of cattle must depend upon 
its heart and state of cultivation. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that my own experience authorizes 
me to state, that one acre of good clover, or any 
early grass, cut for soiling, is.ample for the sup- 
port of six head of full-grown cattle, from the’ 





20th of May tothe 20th June. As it. is best, 
however; in ,all .calculatioss of this kind to pro- 
vide against, all contingencies, my rule is to ¢on-. 
sider one quarter of an acre of my best grass pro- 
priated to each head of soil- : 


‘month of the soiling season ; beginning, in our " ing cattle, for its support between the 20th of 
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May and Ist of July. Less than that quantity 
has always been sufficient on my farm. [If it be 
not used for soiling, the produce is housed as 
hay, for the winter. 

Small farmers, who should top dress the land 
‘every day cut over, with the water leached from 


the manure heap, would reduce the extent of 


land required for the process of soiling very cons 
siderably, = « ; 

Tt is ne piles togive any directions relating to 
any particular preparation for the soiling pro- 
cess, for this first period. What is required is 
only land in its best grass state,—good mowing 


land,—to be reserved at the rate of a quarter of 


an acre, for each head of cattle soiled, and for 
the facility of feeding and of manuring for after 
feed as near the barn, where the cattle are kept, 
as possible. 

he preparation of oats, Indian corn, and cab- 
bages, require somewhat more particular atten- 
tion. 

Preparation of soiling food in April, for July. 
Ist. of Oats. These are, on my farm, made to 
succeed grass, and usually afford a good cut about 
the first-of July. As it is important in ever 
pn of husbandry, to simplify as much. as possi- 

, | shall consider oats, as the food extlusively 
destined for the month of July, although, in fact, 
at the latter part of the month, Indian corn stalks 
may begin to be cut; and -had often better be 
commenced, not only for the sake of diversifying 
the feed of the stock, but, because, the corn 
stalks cut in the latter part of this month will be 
more likely to vegetate anew with luxuriance, 

than if cat later. - 

With this explanation, I state. oats, cut in the 
milk, to be the food, in this climate, for the sup- 
port of the soiling process, in July. As itis im- 
portant to get the cattle off of the grass land as 
soon as possible, to the end that the winter crop 
of hay may be the more abundant, so the prepa- 
ration for oats onght to be as early as possible. 
it will be best,’ if the land have been thoroughly 
ploughed the autumn preceding. It ought to be 
land in excellent heart, all my calculations being 
made on land in such a state. It being obvious 
that calculations on any other must be altogether 
uncertain and various in result. It ought also fo 
be land, which had been cultivated and well ma- 
nured the year preceding. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground it should be ploughed at least 
ence, and the oats sowed broad cast, at the rate 
of four bushels to the acre, at least. The land 

‘Should then be harrowed and rolled. Oats thus 

i» sowed, at the earliest moment possible, will gen- 

erally be ready for the scythe by the first of 
July. 

Z, to the quantity of land thus to be prepared, 
one acre, for every four head of cattle soiled ; 
that is, one quarter of an acre for each head, will 
be sufficient. At least such has been invariably 
my experience, where the land is in proper 
heart and tilth. In order to test this point, I 

.-have not only observed and compared the gene- 





port one head of cattle a day. One quarter of an 
acre, or forty square rods, for thirty days, is a 
fair basis of calculation, and making a sufficiently 
liberal allowance for accident. 


In the outset of attempting this system, I should 
recommend somewhat enlarging this quantity, 
that is, sowing somewhat more than a quarter of 
an acre, for every head of cattle soiled. 

Ist. Because in farming as little should be left 
to chance as possible. 
| 2d. Because nothing is lost; if there be an 

excess, it may be cutand dried for winter food. 
3d. Because the necessity for beginning to cut 
| 








a little before the oats are in full milk, and some- 
times of extending the cut a little after that pe- 
riod, will affect the general result of all calcula- 
tions relative to the productive power of the 
land. 

| In reference to the fact, and upon the suppo- 
sition on which we are now proceeding, that 
oats alone, without aid from any other product, 
are relied upon for the whole month of July, the 
sowing ought to be successive, viz. one half the 
destined quantity of land, as early as the seed 
can be got into the land; the other half, a fort- 
night later, so that the crop may have some suc- 
cession. It would be probably better if the 
whole extent destined were divided into fourths, 
and sowed each fourth with a week or ten days 
intervening. Thus supposing the number of 
cattle soiled to be four ; requiring one acre, ac- 
cording to my practice ; and ooe quarter should 
be sowed on the Ist of April, one quarter on the 
8th, one on the 15th and 22d, My own practice 
has not been thus subdivided. I have found one 
sowing about the 10th, and one about the [5th 
to answer. 

2d. Indian. Corn. This, according to that 
simple plan, of conducting the soiling process, | 
am describing, is to be relied apon for food du- 
ring the month of August. 

The estimate made concerning the capacity of 
land in oats, to support stock, may-for al} practi- 
cal purposes be assumed to be the same, when in 
Indian corn: that is, a quarter of an acre to sup- 
port one head for the month. Somewhat more 
than that quantity to be sown per head, for the 
same reasons as those stated in relation to oats ; 
the land to be in the same heart and tilth ; to re- 
ceive, at least, one ploughing, and harrowing, 
about the latter end of April and in the begin- 
ning of May ; after which light furrows should 
be run three feet asunder, at the depth of three 
or four inches. In these furrows corn should be 
sown broad cast, about the thickness, and in the 
same manner, as peas are sown, in field culture 
of them. The corn may then be covered by the 
plough. Although, in my experience, a harrow 
drawn lengthways, and then crossways, followed 
by a roller, is sufficient, and to be preferred for 
this operation. ! J, 
Ifthe farmer choose, and his fund of manure 
permit, the furrows, previous to planting, may 
be lightly strewed with manure, to obvious ad- 





_rabextent of land cut over, with the whole num 
ber of cattle soiled, but also have more than once 
had the quantity eaten by a certain number of 
head, in a certain number of days, on a measured 

extent, compared. -The result of my experiwent 


3s, that one re rod of oats, ¥ milk, *1 









‘vantage. This, however, has not been my prae- 
tice. Grain of any kind, not permitted to seed 
‘but little, exhausts the land ; but if it be repeat- 
ed it will require, of course, some provision of 


ever, who carries on a soiling system, upon any 
important scale, will never want for manure. 


manure to prevent its deterioration. He, | 
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Corn thus sown will be ready to cut the latter 
end of July and the beginning of August. The 
whole month of August, I have found Indian 
corn, cut in the stalk, the best soiling food. If, 
however, the farmer prefer to give a variety he 
may sow a part of the land in oats, instead of 
corn, and alternate through the month of August 
on oats and Indian corn. 

In the middle of May, in the beginning and 
middle of June, and even as late as the Ist of Au- 
gust, in our climate, a portion of: land  propor- 
tionate to the number of cattle, should be sowed 
in like manner ; oa which soiling may be con- 
tinued during the whole month of September. 
In this month, however, reliance may be placed 
upon the grass of the second crop, from those 
acres from which soiling was effected in the month 
of June. The grass of the second crop will 
generally enable.the farmer to soil to the 15th of 
October, if his grass land be in proper tilth and 
heart. 

After the 15th of October to the beginning, or 
the middle of November, the tops of his winter 
vegetables, such as carrots, or turnips, and which, 
in every good system of farming, should be raised 
in proportion to the stock kept, should be relied 
upon. F 
After which cabbages should succeed until the 
time when all cattle are housed in this climate. 


Reduced to a single statement, my experience 
and system, is, for the support of my soiled stock 
during the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, to sow, in the months of April, May, Jane 
and July, equal to three quarters of an acre of 
land for each head of cattle soiled, in such suc- 
cession as will give also a regular succession of 
succulent food, in the three first mentioned 
months. 

For their support from the 20th May, and du- 
ring the month of June, I reserve early clover 
or other grass, at the rate of one quarter of an 
acre for each head of cattle soiled. 

For their support during the first half of Octo- 
ber I depend upon the second growth of the half 
acre, cut over in May and June, and the second 
growth of the oats and corn cut over in July. __ 

This period, between the 20th May and the 
15th October, is the only one on which I rely on 
grass, oats, and Indian corn; and includes a re- 
servation and employment of land, equal to one 
acre per head of cattle soiled. , 

' My own experience has been always less than 
this. Never having exceeded, as I believe, se- 
venteen acres for twenty head ; and those, never 
in that state of high tilth, which in this systema- 
tic statement | recommend. 

In truth, the capacity of an acre to maintain 
cattle, in a soiling process, if conducted with due 
attention to develope its full powers, is probably 
four, or five times greater than this, but I choose 
to raise no extravagant expectations. 
commencement of every néw system, mistakes 
will be made. Great diversities in quality or 
state of land must exist, and will, of course, oc- 
casion a diversity in result. Besides, the soiling 


process, beyond all others, requires vigilance, - 


and foresight. Cattle, in this process, are not 
left to range over an immeasurable extent of pas 
ture, composed of grass, heath rock, marsh, brush 





and briar, about which the owner makes no cal- 
culation ; sometimes stocking it beyond, and 
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sometimes beneath its power; in good seasons 
keeping them well, in bad affording lean and 
scanty fare, scarcely sufficient to support life, 
and wholly inadequate to a profitable return. In 
the soiling process they are put under the care 
of intelligence. It must exist and must be exer- 
cised. If this be the case, the reward from the 
system, on farms suited for it, is ample. For 
myself, after a trial of six years, no consideration 
would induce me to change it for the old method 
of pasturing. 

It remains to explain the soiling system during 
the residue of the season, viz. from the 15th of 
October to the middle or the latter end of No- 
vember ; at which time stock, in this climate, 
usually begin upon their winter food. In my 
system, I have depended upon the tops of car- 
rots and turnips, destined either for the market, 
or for the winter food of stock. My practice has 
been to raise from eight to twelve acres of vege- 
tables. ‘The tops of which, with a single fodder- 
ing of salt hay, per day, have been, according to 
my experience, sufficient to support, equal to 
twenty head of cattle from the 15th of October 
to the middle or latter end of November. 

If, however, the farmer is not in the practice 
of raising a sufficient quantity of roots, to yield a 
support for his stock, for six weeks, cabbages 
are, in this climate, the farmer’s best depend- 
ence ; after the second cutting of the grass, and 
corn, and oat fodder, fail. 

The preparation for cabbages, in field culture, 
is so well and universally known it needs no ex- 
planation. It is sufficient to say that, in suitable 
soil, well manured, a thousand plants, weighing, 
upon an average, fifileen pounds, may easily be 
raised on the eighth ofan acre. These,’at 200 
lbs. per day, per head, or 13 1-4 cabbages, will 
be sufficient for each head of cattle seventy days, 
which is ample for the support of each head, to 
the first of December. - 

With respect to care of the stock, and increase 
of manure ; the particular objects of the soiling 
process. All the care of the stock, requisite, is 
keeping them clean, and currying them, every 
day : throwing the manure iuto the proper re- 
ceptacle ; seeing that the cattle are regularly 
and sufficiently watered ; and that they be per- 
mitted to be at large in-a yard, of a common 
barn yard size, at least two hours, in the morn- 
ing, and two in the afternoon. The yard will be 
best if a part of it be shaded, or sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. 

The food is distributed in racks, under cover, 
or in the barn, about six times a day, in due pro- 
portions, which the usual practical knowledge of 








A cellar under the barn, or at least a covered 
receptacle for the manure, clayed at the bottom, 
or stoned, so as:to be water-tight, to the end that 
the drainings of the manure should not escape in 
the subsoil. The yard and floor of the barn 
should, also, be so constructed, as to direct the 
urine into such a covered, water-tight recep- 
tacle. 

This is particularly necessary in the soiling 
process, inasmuch as the manure made by succu- 
lent food is rich, and watery, and liable to be in 
a degree wasted by the action of the sun’s rays, 
in an open yard. But when under cover, it is 
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qualified beyond all others, to impart its riches 
to soil, and earth thrown into the receptacle, and 
mixed with this summer’s manure. 

Hogs, also, should be permitted to range into 
it from the hogpen, not only for the purpose of } 
mixing the deposit together, but also on account 
of economy ; in ull soiling, some waste of green 
food is unavoidable, either from sometimes cut« 
ting more than can be consumed in the day, or 
from its being blown upon by the cattle. This 
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debt, or laying out his money in more at let 
him keep himself free of debt, or put his money 
out at interest ; and try soiling. Let him be as- 
sured he will find his account in it. But how 
shall he try? Shall he shut up all bis cattle 
at once ; enter upon a schemn recommended by 
book writers ; and perhaps fail, either from ac- 
cident, or misapprehension, the first’ year. By 
no means. Every practical farmer, it he be 
wise, will, on the one hand, never utterly slight 














hogs consume and prevent loss of it. 

The increase of manure in this mode exceeds 
all anticipation. It is on this account that the 
soiling process claims the attention of farmers, 
who are always ready to say, ‘** We can do well 
enough, only give us manure. The want of ma- 
nure is our great want.” This is supplied by 
the soiling process, in a mode cheap, easy, with- 
in the resources of every farmer, and leading, in 
its event, to the highest and most satisfactory of 
all methods of conducting a farm. 

I have been the more minute, in this state- 
ment, and shall not fail, hereafter, to communi- 
cate my experience, in this system, because | 
apprehend it is peculiarly suited to the farming 
condition of Massachusetts ; and although it is, 
at present, almost unknown, and wholly unprac- 
tised—at least, | have never heard that it is as 
yet practised, apon any considerable scale, on 
any farm (except my own) yet I am satisfied that 
it will gradually grow into use ; and the sooner it 
can be made to be understood, and the way 
shown, the better for our commonwealth. A 
farmer, now-a-days, who bas bat thirty or forty 
acres of land, feels himself, in some measure, 
straitened for want of room. He is tempted to 
buy pasture ground ; to widen his surface ; per- 
haps to run in debt; and embarrass himself for 
life, for the sake, of what he thinks, the * one 
thing needful” for a farmer—much land. When 
his sons come of age, if he cannot give them more. 
than thirty or forty acres, they must abandon 
their homes, the land of their fathers, and all the 


the suggestions of books, and writers on the sub- 
ject of his art ; and, on the other, will never en- 
ter upon them, at once, on any great and deci: 
sive scale. .As the saying is, “he will always 
feel his way.” Thus, for instance, in this case 
of soiling. A farmer, ignorant of the subject, 
yet willing to try the experiment, should com- 
mencé with one or two head of cattle. Let him 
set aside, at first, two acres of land for each head. 
Nothing will be lost if there be an access of the 
oats, or corn, sown for soiling, beyond the con- 
sumption, the surplus cut ion season, will remain 
for winter’s food. Let him go through, for one 
year, a course of soiling, such as is suggested, for. 
one or two head of catile. Let him oversee the 
feeding himself; or by a confidential hand. “A 
boy, if trust-worthy, is sufficient for such an ex- 
periment, acting under the daily directions of his 
father, or master. Let him provide a pit, or 
cellar, covered, or under the barn, or so placed’ 
in relation to the cattle soiled, as that the manure 
and urine can be easily preserved ; the cellar, or 
receptacle, being water tight; if this be so sita- 
ated as that his hogs can have fair play among the 
deposits, it is impossible but that he will find his 
account in it. 
_ One year’s success will enable him, and, I can- 
not question, will induce him, to double; if not 
treble, his next year’s experiment. Soon he 
will, if the nature of his farm permit, shut up his 
whole stock ; and ultimately will arrive at a state 
of conviction and feeling, such, as will never per- 
mit him again, on any consideration, to allow 


privileges of a cultivated and improved society, } cattle to run at large, on any of bis land, which is 


to seek a great farm in western wildernesses. 

Now all this is mistake and want of knowledge 
of the prodactive power of the soil, when highly 
cultivated. The first step for farmers to take is 
to reverse thcir old prejudices in this respect, 
and instead of calculating how much more land 
they want, let them try with how little they can 
do; and do well. 

- There is no proposition in nature more, true, 
than that any farmer may. maintain upon thirty 
acres of good arable land, twenty head of cattle, in 
better condition, with more profit, with more 
comfort to the animals, with less labour, less 
trouble, and less cash advance, to himself, than 
he at present usually expends upon an hundred 


—$ 
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capable of being ploughed and mown. ‘ 

I know it will be asked what shall be done 
with rocky land, and land suitable only for pas- 
tures? My answer is, that where a man has no- 
thing else, but rock or pastare land, or sand, 
which cannot be made subject to cultivation, a 
man must manage according to his condition. 
Good farming is making the most of land, accord- 
ing to its species. If a man has a sand bank, on 
the margin of the ocean, he will best make salt. 
If he have nothing but some perpendicular moun- 
tain rocks, he will best, probably, keep goats. 
So of the rest. . Farming, to be good, must always 
se seers to the species and capacity’ of 
the soil. ' + %. 





acres. In addition to which he will have the 





The system I advocate has reference to arable 


great satisfaction of seeing, in time, every square |j land ; to that portion of it on every man’s farm, 
inch of his land productive, instead of seeing, as |} which is capable of being ploughed, and mowed 
he does now, not more than one part in four of|| 6ver. Every man who wishes to make the most 


his farm producing any thing; or at least any} of this 


thing that will pay the expense of harvesting. 


of his farm, will effect this the most’ 


siaedale. the most economically, and the most 


But how is this practice to be introduced? I || satisfactorily, by the mode I recommend. If a 
answer—Gradually. Let farmers ‘+ feel their || man have: part pasture and part arable, he may 


way” into it. Ifany farmer thinks that he wants || soil for part, aod:pasture for part. 


There is no- 


more pasture land, in order to keep more cattle || thing inconsistent in this; on the contrafy, the: 
in the summer, in order to consume his hay, or |j sojting is a great support to the pasture ; because 
the richest of al] manures of like species, and is || to make manure, in winter, instead of running. in || when the pasture fails, as in dry seasons it often 
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will,,@man, who soils part, will always provide 
a surplus of his soiling food, to meet such a con- 
tingency. , 

In answer to the question, what species of 
farmers will find their account in attempting to 
soit? answer. Every FARMER, WHO WANTS 
MANURE; AT A cHEAP AND Easy Rate. The 
greatest profit of soiling arises from the quantity 
of manure it enables the farmer to make ; more 
than doubling it upon the same stock. It may be 
adopted, l apprehend, as an axiom, almost unt- 
versal; certainly so, except in cases of very 
great proximity to a town or village, that soiling 
is the cheapest of all modes of obtaining manures. 
In this point of view, the saving of fence, the 
economy of land, of food ; the increase of milk, 
and the better condition of the cattle ; all of 
which have been shown to be the consequence 
of this method, may be considered as incidental 
to the system, as an offset for the labour requi- 
site ; giving the manure made as ‘a ‘clear Bain ; 
and what is more, without the loss, and trouble, 
and expense, of carting from a distance. It is 
not only made, but it is- placed, just where it 
should be, in the farmer’s own stercorary—or, 
covered manure heap. . 

The rich farmer, and the extensive land hold- 
er, ought to avail himself of it ; if he wants ma- 
nure. Such farmer, if he have capital, may 
steck his pasture land up to its full pasture pow- 
er, and keep a number of head additional on the 
soiling system, ‘according to the quantity of ma- 
nure, of which he stands in need. But the con- 

' duct of a farm, upon a great scale of this nature, 
depends upon 80 many circumstances, that the, 
particular mode or extent of applying this sys- 
tem as subsidiary to pasturing, cannot be pre- 
_scribed by any general rule. Calculations must 
have reference to a knowledge of all'the particu- 
lar circumstances and relations of such a farm, 
and such a capitalist farmer. 

It is to smalt farmers, thosé who possess twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty acres of land, to whom this 
system is peculiarly applicable. Upon this they 
may build up most prosperous agriculture, with 
little capital, litthe more than ordinary trouble, 
and little or no risk ; rehieved from debt, which 
is so.frequently the farmer’s ruin, under the idea 
of the necessity of parchasing more land, and re-_ 
lieved, also, from the pain and vexation of own- 
ing and superihteuding a vast surface ; every 
where less productive ‘than it ought to be, and in 
a very great-proportion, often not productive 
at all. 3 7 

1 have, thus, endeavoured to give, according’ 
to the request of the Trustees, an account of the 
mode of my conducting the soiling process, and 
the result of my own experience. It is now six 
years siace | commenced it, and no consideration 
would induce me to. abandon it. Every year 
brings uéw conviction of its facility, and: its pro- 
ductiveness. . : 

lf small f rs would be persuaded to com- 
mience the ¢ystem upon. a ‘small scale, with one 
or two head of cattle, they would gradually be- 
come.acquainted with it.» Success would inspire 
confidence. Until enlarging the number of cat. 
tle soiled, they might, in time, easily keep one 
head per year for every acre of ‘land they pos- 


sese. Far greater than this, would be'the- fiir, | 
ultimate, result of the system; if wisely conduct- | 


ed. Besides which, they would find other eco- 
nomies and advantages resulting from it, amply 
compensating for all the increased labour conse- 
quent upon the process. 


HIE PLOUGH BOY. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


i Mr. Sourmwick, 
I observe by a late quotation in the Plough} 


Boy, taken from the American Farmer, that the 
disorder which prevailed a year ago last winter 
among our cattle and horses, has made its ap- 
pearance at Baltimore. By the description of 


same disorder which we called the tongue com- 
plaint. By the medicine used to effect a cure, 
it also appears to be the same complaint. Pow- 
erful astringents in the first instance, and those 
followed up by proper physic and restoratives, 
seem to be the proper treatment, To excite a 
spirit of enquiry into the nature and cause of the 
distemper, is the object which I have in view. 
When the disorder appeared among us, it excited 
considerable alarm, as it appeared to be a non- 
descript complaint, and as a universal ignorance 
of what was proper treatment, seemed generally 
acknowledged. But in the progress of the com- 
plaint from the south-west, it seemed gradually 
to become more mild in its operation, till it en- 
'tirely subsided. How far it progressed into the 
eastern states [am not able to say, but believe it 
was scarcely known beyond the limits of ‘the 
state of New-York, unless by horses which car- 
ried the disorder with them as they“went east. 
From its appearance again at Baltimore, at this 
time, probably it has been brought from the 
south-western states, and that the disorder ori- 
ginates in, and is disseminated from that part of 
the country. This is a distemper which proves 
very injurious and discouraging to the farmer, 
when it prevails in alarge stock of cattle, horses, 
sheep, &c. Fhe instances in which it proves 
mortal are not very frequent, but it unqualifies 
horses and cattle for use, reduces their flesh, and 
if neglected, other more serious disorders are 
not unfrequently the ultimate result. ‘To inves- 
tigate‘the causes of such injurious distempers, 
seems to be the province of the veterinian. Bat 
in this country, scientific men of this profession 
ave scarce, and there being many complaints, ei- 
ther peculiar to the country; or which, from va- 
rious causes, pnt on different complexions from 
the same complaints.in Europe, it therefore be- 
comes necessary to. collect all the information 
which cambe obtained of this nature, and through. 








the medium of such papers as the Plough Boy, 





its appearance, and effect on the tongue, it is the } 


and American Farmer, to communicate it to the 
public. 

I have been. much gratified lately with the at- 
tempts made to investigate the cause of the hoof 
disorder. Although not a full believer in the 
ideas lately credited, that it arises from the ergot 
in the spear grass, yet the enquiry into the thing 
seems proper. And I consider it not of somuch 
consequence whether the true cause has yet 
been discovered, as it is that the investigation 
has engaged the attention of men of practical 
pmacwlodge and general science. By the atten- 
tion ef such men, and by their communications te 
the public, the spirit of enquiry will be excited, 
experiments will be made, results published, and 
finally we may hope to arrive at that degree of 
information on the subject, which will be useful 
to the present and future generations. If this 
| distressing complaint is derived from the ergot in 
the grass, the ensuing winter will probably es- 
tablish the fact beyond a doubt. There was 
perhaps never before such quantities of this ergot 
in the grass. It is universally seen. It usurps 
the place of, or iz connected with nearly every 
seed in the spear grass. The cause of its abun- 


—- 


the present, or the seasons for some time past. 
Whether altogether to the present, as has been 
supposed, or partly on the past wioter, or year 
past, I Jeave to more able pens to decidé. Be 
this as it may, it behoves farmers, and all men of 
| intelligence, who have the farming interest at 
heart, fo be industriously- examining into the 
cause and effect. As I have already extended 
my observations beyond my. original intention, 
my own ideas on the subject of the disorder will 
be reserved for the present, hoping that a gene-’ 
ral spirit of enquiry will be excited, that experi- 


operations carefully kept, and final results pub- 
, lished, that all the light possible may be thrown 
upon a subject of snch vast consequence to our 
country. Those who are unacquainted with the 


tress and loss attending it. Let a farmer fora 
moment reflect on the situation of a man, with 10; 
} 15, 20, or 30 fine young cattle, or cows, all down 


dying. I have known one man to lose 30 head 
im a season in this way. A FARMER, 
July 31, 1821. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. | 








Mr. Sovrrwicr; 
If the following crude observations are worthy 
ofinsertion, give them a place in your useful paper. 


* 


danve is undoubtedly owing te the peculiarity of 


ments will be made, memorandas of dates and, 


ravages of this disorder, have no idea of the dis- 


at once ; their hoofs coming off, their legs free- . 
ziog from the stagnation of the blood, the cattle: 
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To render agriculture the most beneficial, not 
only the best method of cultivating the land, but 
the best method of seeding, and selecting the 
most profitable kinds of grain as best suited to 
the soil and climate, both with respect to inter- 
nal consumption and for foreign market, that for 
market ought to be kept as pure and unadultera- 
ted as possible, not only from foul seed of anv 
other species, but from different kinds of the 
same species. Wheat should be kept separate 
and pure, the bald from the bearded, the white 
from the yellow, and the yellow from the red 
wheat, for each. will sell better in market free 
from any adulteration; but for domestic use, 
there are instances where a mixture of seeds (as 
well as cross-breed of cattle) may prove service- 
able, where there appears to be a mutual and re- 
ciprocal benefit, to wit, in peas and oats: peas, 
if sowed on land of high tilth, will naturally ran 
so much to vines (especially if the viney kind) 
as to want bushing, or about the time they begin 
to bloom they fall down and rot, or blast, that you 
have but a very light crop, as running beans with- 
out poles, but mix in their seed, when you sow 


‘them, one-fourth oats, the oats will grow stockey 


and serve to support and keep up the peas, and 
greatly increase the crop; besides you will have 
a tolerable crop of oats, which, if you wish to se- 
parate for market, is easily done after threshed, 
by a proper screen in your fanning mill, but to 
use for horses and swine are best in their mixed 
state, and are much used in many parts of the 
country, when ground and wet with scalding wa- 
ter, as the best and most profitable food for fat- 
ting hogs, or if given dry, for working or fatting 
cattle and horses. 1 have also found an essential 
advantage in mixing wheat and rye, in sowing 
for bread cern for family use, though it will not 
have equal whiteness with clear wheat, yet it 
will have equal sweetness, and will not so sud- 
denly dry up as clear wheat bread. 
tage of sowing in a mixed state is this ; you will 
have a greater produce than to sow, them sepa- 
rate, and the wheat is not so liable to blast as. 
when sown by itself, (for reasons that might be 
assi:ned.) Any one may make the experiment 
as I have done: I sowed a piece of ground with 
a mixture with my wheat of about one fourth 
rye; on each side I sowed; one side I sowed 
clear wheat, and the other with rye. The mos- 
ling exceed either in produce very apparently, 
and the bread was preferable; but this method I 
only recommend for family use. 
A CONNECTICUT FARMER. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY.. 


Ma. SouTHwick,. 
Rulon s on the eve of life, I pels agreeable 


~ 


= 


The advan- || 





} creased. by dry north-west winds, by which the | 


| fountains spreads not far from their surface until 





satisfaction in seeing the native diguity of agri- 
culture revived, honourably supported, and use- 
fully improved, and so nobly patronised by. your 
very useful paper, the Proven Boy. 


Into this important scale, almost every observ- | 
ing practical farmer might throw some useful 
fragment, but the most of the theoretical, scien- 
tific writers, on the subject of agriculture, make | 
use of so many unfamiliar and technical terms, as 
not to be thoroughly understood by common 
farmers, which prevents many from giving that 
plain and useful information they have derived 
from practical experience ; and should any plain 
farmer attempt to publish any new discoveries 
he might have made in natural philosophy through 
lengthy observation and experience, he may ex- 
pect to be hooted at by scientific critics. 


. A number of publications have appeared for 
years past on the subject of blasts on wheat, un- } 
der the denomination of mildew, rust, and blight, | 
(which is a general term for blast,) none of which 
observations appear to me to be correct ; some 
of which chimerical notions bave impeded the 
farmer in the improvement of his lard, for rusts 
and mildews have been imputed to some little 
invisible animalcule in the stalk, which would 
generate in the straw and stubble if spread on 
the fallow the next year; this whimsical notion 
hath been injurious to many a succeeding crop. 

What is called the. mildew, 1 have observed, 

from near seventy years experience, takes place 
in the month of June, about the time the wheat 
is earing, and succeeds several days of. cool north 
or north-west winds, and when the top surface 
of the ground becomes dry, and when there is | 
little or no dew falls from the common watery 
element, and when you discover on the leaves; 
when. the sun has shone upon them, a glazey || 

sweet glutinous quality, which is commonly called 
the honey dew, and which occasions the mil- 
dew. : 

It may be observed that this is a season when 
the sun has heated the surface of the earth not 
to a sufficient depth to occasion a fermentation, 
to. raise water from the earth at any Considerable 
depth, to the surface, to be exhaled by the sun 
into the atmosphere, and that if rain is not distil- 
led from.the clouds, the top of the earth soon be- 
comes dry and parched, and: this is greatly in- 


surface becomes encrusted, that little or no mois- 
ture is exhaled from the earth by ‘the sun. into 
the atmosphere, and what is exhaled from poe 


it descends by the: density of the nigh: air, and 
falls in.dew. from:whence it rose. It may be fur-. 
ther observed; that. this is. a.seasom: of the: year. 








ginal’; and to prove. that the c 
as the original, 


when vegetation is the most rapid, and theghoots 
most succulent and tender, arfd vegetable perspi- 
ration is most profuse ; this being drawn into 
the atmosphere, descends in night in dew, and 
not having enough of the common watery ele- 
ment to temper it, leaves a sweet glutinous qua- 
lity which lights on the tender plant, and by the 
heat of the sun-contracts and stops the circulation 
of the sap of the plant to the ear, which sap cir- 
culating near the surface of the stalk, is easily 
affected in its most tender condition, and which 
honey dew forms on the stalk what is called the 
mildew, To strengthen this opinion, it may be 
observed, that this mildew seldom or never hap- 
pens on the margin of a body of water, and that 
if rain soon succeeds a honey dew it does: no in- 
jury. I will add the experiment of a late emi- 
nent philosopher, who by collecting the vegeta- 
ble perspiration from:a bough of maple, by a com- 
parative estimate, found that one acre of com- 
mon maple growth threw off, of its liquid juices, 
every twenty-four hours, upwards of ninety gal- 
lons. I presume to say that honey, molasses, 
sugar diluted, or any juices extracted from vege- 
tables of astringent quality, sprinkled on your 
wheat about the time of'its earing,.and after be- 
ing exposed to-the sun, will produce the mildew. 
The experiment is: easily tried. Should these 
remarks be thought worthy of publication, } may 
probably make some remarks on: that kind of 
blast called the rust on. wheat. 
AN ANTIQUATED FARMER. 





Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


Egyptian . Mummies. _Mr. Belzoni “invited a 
small party of scientific persons in London, to 
witness the opening and. unfolding of a. muminy,. 
and to view some other Egyptian curiosities, pre- 
viously to his completion. of the interesting fac- 
simile of the tombs which he is preparing at Bul- 
lock’s museum. © Dr. Baillie, and:the other mos? 
distinguished anatomists' were present. The: 
subject appeared to be the remains of-a young. 
man ; the mummy measured four feet nine inch - 
es ; it was perfect in every part, and the linen 
on which. it was rolled was still fresh and‘soundi 
Mr. Belzoni also unrolled the mommy of a mon- 
key, one of the idols worshipped. b rhe the Egyp- 
fians, which was also perfect. & company 
had: an opportunity of inspecting a ‘Vaflety of 
the curious relics which this indefatigable tra- 
veller has rescued from oblivion, and of seeing. 
‘the progress of his intended exhibition, which 
will be most’ curious, as-it will convey to every. 
spectator, a view of the tombs, in a way. muc 
more satisfactory than any. description couldcon- 
vey. The figorés are all as large as in the: ori- 
ors are as Vivid 
portions of the’ original are also 


brought home to be’ presented to. the eye incom: 
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parison with the fac-simile imitations. It will 
ufford a complete idea of the state of the arts in 
Egypt at that early period of the world 


Rhubarb.—Mr. Luckock, of Birmingham, gives 
an account in the Monthly Magazine, of the pro- 
duce of twelve plants of rhubarb, as a proof of | 
the astonishing fertility and value of that vegeta- 
ble. He planted twelve roots of rhubarb in a 
plot of gronnd of 18 square yards. In the pre- 
sent, which is the third year, he has had no less 
a quantity than dibs. at each gathering, repeated 
three times per week, fora period of tive months, 
making a total weight of 300lbs. This amount 
divided by 18, the number of square yards, yields | 
the extraordinary produce of 16ibs. to the yard, 
or 34 tons and ahalf per acre. The rhubarb is 








sold in smull bundles at 3d. per pound, which is | 
after the rate of 4s. per yard, or nearly one thou- | 


sand pounds per acre. This quantity refers to 
the stem or eatable part of the plant, leaving 
the fine luxuriant leaves, three feet in diameter, 











for other purposes. Pigs and cattle, it is said, 
will feast upon them. ‘They weigh, upon an 
average, more than the stalks. Rhubarb for 
pies and puddings can hardly be distinguished from 
gooseberries, and may, like them, be preserved 
through the wiater. It may also be introduced 
stewed in gravy, or fried in butter, as an excel- 
lent vegetable. There is also no doubt in Mr. 
Luckock’s mind, but the root might be used as a 
substitute for the Turkish rhubarb, which our 
merchants sell us at half a crown per ounce.— 
Of the three sorts, that with sharp pointed leaves 
and green stems is the most productive. 


Adulteration of Bread.—To discover whether 
flour be adulterated, mix with it some juice of 
lemon or good vinegar ; if the flour be pure, they 
will remain together at rest ; but if there be a 
mixture, a fermentation or working like yeast 
will ensue. Adulterated flour is whiter and hea- 
vier than the good. ‘The quantity that an ordi- 
nary tea cup will contain, has been found to 
weigh more than the same quantity of genuine 





extremely voluminous, and filled several large 
packing cases. They have been deposited in 
St. James’s palace, in the late queen’s drawing- 
room :. where the commissioners, with their se- 
cretary, sit to examine and investigate the con- 
tents of these docuwents, 


Astronomy.—Dr. Olbers, the celebrated astro- 
nomer, has calculated, that once only in a period 
of eighty-eight thousand years, a comet will 
come as near to the earth as the moon is—Once 
only in a million of years, a comet will approach 
the earth within seven thousand seven hundred 
geographic miles ; and if it be equal in size to 
the earth, will raise the water to the height of 
13,000 feet. And the Doctor has further calcu- 
lated, that only in two hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of years, will such a body come in contact 
with the earth. 


Spinning.—In the year 1800, Miss Ives, of 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, spun 300 hanks from 








flour, by four drachms nineteen grains troy.— 
To detect frauds in bread, cut off the crust from 
a loaf, and cut the cramb into very thin slices ; 
put these into a large earthen pipkin with a great 
deal of water, then place the vessel with its con- 
tents, over a very gentle fire, and keep it a long 
time moderately.hot, and the pap being gently 
poured off, the ingredients with which it is adul- 
terated, will be found at the bottom of the pip- 
kin. It is said also, that the mixtare of potatoe 
four with wheat flour in the loaf. of bread, may 
be detected by drawing a knife, nearly red hot, 
through the loaf, when some potatoe flour will 
be found on the knife. - 


Stuart Papers.—The Stuart papers, which 
were in pamintiie of Cardinal York, of Rome, 
have been transmitted from Rome to England, 
and the king has appointed Dr. Stainer Clarke 
and four other gentlemen, as commissioners un- 
der his royal warrant, and Mr. Pullen, as their 
secretary, to examine their contents, and to re- 
port to bim from time to time, till the whole of 
their contents is ascertained. It is expected 
some very important information, respecting the 
history of England at those periods, will be. ob- 
tained from them. The investigation is to be 
conducted in a private manner. The papersare 


-en Musician, in which he imitated various instru- 


one pound of wool, which, if extended, would 
reach 95 miles. 


Electricity.—Some of the most brilliant disco- 
veries in electricity were made by the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin ; and at an age of the world when 
England was agitated by all the trying events of 
a war with America, Dr. Franklin had the mis- 
fortune to be an American. Among this philo- 
sopher’s numerous happy applications of his 


electrical discoveries, was that of elevated point- f 


ed conductors to secure buildings from injuries by 
lightning : an applicatien which was warmly ap- 
proved, and eagerly recommended™ by the most 
eminent electricians then living. In luckless 
hour; Mr. Benjamin Wilson objected to the use 
of pointed conductors, recommending, instead of 


them, cenductors with knobs at their superior ex- | 


tremities. ‘It was by his obstinacy and impre- 
per conduct, (says Dr. Thomme,) that he in- 
troduced those unhappy divisions which had so 
unfortunate an effect upon the Royal Society, 
and were so disgraceful to science and philoso- 
phy.”—** The American war had been the oc- 
casion of scattering the seeds of political animo- 
sity far and wide ; -and since Franklin was a po- | 
litician, as well as a philosopher, it was by no 
means difficult to insinuate that they who agreed 





—— 


—5. An English Actor itinerant on the continent, 
to perform French comedies—6. An Actor of 
Society, in which he performed eight parts from 
the drama of ‘*‘ The Deserter,”’ and imitated as 
well as all the varieties of a feu-d’artifice—And 
finally—7. An Automaton, the movements of 
which are directed by wires. There was infi- 
nite drollery in the performance. 


For the Destruction of Insects.—-Put into a su- 
gar hogshead, a small barrel of tar, pour upon 
it a pail or two of boiling water, stir it, and then 
fill it up with cold ; with this, water the ground 
where the bushes stand, and it will destroy all 
worms, grubs, and other larve, which are within 
a considerable distance of the surface of the soil. 
Should any escape, and make their appearance 
in the catterpillar state, immediate recourse 
should be had to a strong infusion of bruised el- 
der tops or leaves the moment the elder becomes 
green: this will effectually check the advance 
of these and all other insects upon the bushes. 
This is the proper month for watering the ground 
with tar water. April is the time to wet the 
branches frequently with the elder liquor ; for, 
during March, the larve remain in the ground, 
and in April and May, they change into the cat- 
terpillar.state, when they may be seen ascend- 
ing in small groups, the stems of the bushes, 
spreading themselves afterwards gradually over 
the whole tree. 


Large Eagle.—An eagle of an enormous size 
was lately caught on the estate of Mr. Tennant, 
at Tempo, in Ireland; when taken, it had a 
spring trap, with an iron chain, which both 
weighed full six pounds, attached to one of its 
feet. The bird is supposed to be wild, and had 


been caught in the trap with which it flew away. | 


Manure for Potatoes.—A correspondent of ihe 
Bath society, recommends a species of manure 
for potatoes, which is easily attainable. It is 
the mould and fallen leaves taken from the woods. 
This the writer observes he has found an excel-. 
lent substitute for other manure. He found the 
potatoes raised this way, more mealy, and of a 
flavor much finer than when produced by the 
application of ashes and dung. This manure 
can always be procured in woody countries, and 








with him in his philosophical speculations, agreed 
with him likewise in his political creed. Thus 
with many, the opinions of a philosopher as to 
the blunts and the points,. were regarded as the 
index of his opinions as to the American war, 
and the celebrated dispute among the ‘* little’ — 
and ‘‘ big-endians,” recorded by Lemuel Gulli- 
ver, furnished an apt representation of the folly 
and the rancour which found their way into~this 
discussion. ee 


Comic Pasticco Exhibition.—Monsieur J oly, 
the French artist, gave a comic Pasticco Exhibi- 
tion at Prince Esterbazy’s party, which delighted 
a numerous assembly of the first distinction. It 
was composed of seven different scenes, in which 
he appeared in as many different characters.— 
Those-of—1. A French Domestic—2. A Drunk- 





ments of music—3. A French Prompter, in 
which he imitated different Parisian actors, as 
well as the machine of Marly—4. An old French 








Actress, in which he recited the ballet of Psyche 





in those which are not so, it may be obtained un- 
der hedges, in ditches and old ponds. 


Water Plantain. The Alisma Plantago, or 
Water Plantain, said to be a certain cure for the 
hydrophobia, is found in abundance in the Mer- 
maid Pits, near the banks of the river Lark, and 
in the water courses adjoining the meadows. 


Diseases of the Ear.—-Professor Robbi,; of 
Leipsic, has lately pablished a German transla- 
tion of Mr. Curtis’s Treatise on the Physiology 
and Disesaes of the Ear, accompanied with ma- 
ny valuable notes, highly complimentary to the 
author. 

Cossacks.—A curious account of that singular 
and uncultivated race of mer, the Cossacks, may 
be found in a work which has been lately pub- 
lished, entitled Characteristic Portraits of the 
various tribes of Cossacks atlached to the allied 
armies ip the campaign of 1815, taken from the 
life, at Paris, and accompanied by historical par- 
ticulars and authentic descriptions of their man- 
ners, customs, &c, 
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THE FARM HOUSE.—SELECTED. 


Not all the wealth the city sees— 


Her glittering spires and palaces— 
Her grove of masts—her children’s ease 


Proclaim a nation’s happiness— 


Tis in the peasant’s lowlier cot 
That buxom health—the native thought,— 
Plenty by virtuous labour bought, 


Point to the highly favor’d spot, 

There sire and son with peaceful reign 
Their ample heritance maintain ; 
Embosom’d in its own domain 

Its roof of antique honours vain 
That mosey roof of noble height, 

Amid its elms ‘is.glittering bright, 

As ruddy day’s departing light 

Its curling volumes from the sight 

The robin chaunts his vesper hymn ;— 
The poultry seek their shel’tring limb ; 
And falls the evening’s latest beam 
While gathering o’er yon gurgling stream 
Now Hesper climbs the glit’ring dome, 
And silence sways the nether gloom, 

Save the shrill cricket’s hum 

While from loquacious marshes come 
Here, from the toils of busy day 
Releas’d, the hour glides swift away, 


While sportive urchins clamorous play; 


’Till slumber comes with visions gay 


And revelry, 


Proclaim her free ! 


And open breasts, 


Where freedom rests ! 





oe 
——— 


lateness of the freshes would prove extremely detrimentalfto 


the cotton crops : Some injury was of course sustained, but 
we are in hopes that where the 

cut off, the ch of weather which has taken 
the last week, will prove auspicious to those which still sur- 
vive. ‘Fhose on the upland look peculi rous and 
flourishing. Corn crops on the low grounds have, in some 
instances, been injured by the worm ; but the length of the 
season, usual in this country, is such as to enable the planter 
to replant his corn with success, as also where cotton has 
failed. Till within the past week for the space of about a 
month, scarcely a day passed without copious showers. Our 
horizon now looks fairer, and the sun breaks forth from between 
the clouds with its former lustre. The thermometer now 
ranges from 86 to 91 ofarenheit, during the heat of the day, 
and from 74 to 76 in the morning. 


A man by the name of William Thomas, of Farmington, 
a chair-maker by trade, put an end to his existence by hang- 
ing himself in his shop on Saturday evening last. He was 
upwards of 80 years of age. 


The National Intelligencer states, that from every section 
of the country, they have the most-disastrous accounts of the 
destruction of the grain by heavy and incessant rains. The 
farmers despair of saving wheat enough for seed. 





The Farm house stands : 


Spacious extends. 


Gleams o’er yon hil ; 


So fading steal. 


» From the dim west : 


The vapours rest, | 


Fire!—The dwelling house of Joel Bristoll, Esq. of Clinton, 
Oneida county, was consumed by fire on the ult. about 
11 o’clock, A.M. Through the exertions of the citizens and 
students of Hamilton college, the out-houses and a principal 
part of the furniture was secured from the flames. Amountof 
oss isestimated at about $1500. 


A shoemaker in St. Paul-street, Montreal, has affixed to his 
shop window, a notice, stacing that he wants “ One boot 
man, two men’s men, and two women’s men.” 


The Alleghany college, in Pennsylvania, at its fourth anni- 
versary commencement, held at Meadvile, on the 4th of July, 
conferred upon Samuel L. Mitchell, of New-York, the houo- 
rary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Big Pies.—On the commencement of thé new Lachine Ca- 
nal, in Lower Canada, a few days since, the workmen were 
regaled with a luncheon, a part of which consisted of six meat 
pies, each weighing one hundred pounds. 


The police of the city of New-York have recently adopted 
energetic measures against houses of bad fame. 

The bank of the United States has discontinued the agency 
established in England, by the institution of the payment of 
dividends there. 

A Mr. Gould, of Portland, who had frequently missed 
change from his money drawer, was induced to conceal him- 
self in his shop, for the purpose of detecting the thief, and was 
so successful as tosecure a blacksmith named William Ellis, 





From tree to tree. 


Strange notes of giee. 


Their sire around, 





y, And rest profound. 


Here Independence dweils alone ;— 
Here no factious lord is known; — . 
The fields—the® flocks—the Farmer’s own, 


His needs supply ! 


Content rules on her verdant throne 
2 With laughing eye. 


Snch men our country’s freedom won! 


1 


Such foremost stood at Lexington ! 
And suck, till time’s last sand is run, 
| Her sword shall wield! 
The bosom of her grateful son wes 
: Her firmest shield! 





Weekly Summary. 
The accounts from Alabama, dated June-30th, state, that 
during the early: part of the present season, some apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the unusual wet weather and the 


who had been in the habit of entering the shop by means of 
false keys. 


Proposals have been issued in Liverpool, for publishing, by 
subscription, under the direction of William Roscoe, Esq..3h@ 
works af tha mact aalehuatad manta «af Is—t- a =O 
in 48 parts, of 400 pages each. 


A Philadelphia paper states that there are within a few rods 
distance of each other, st2 Grog shops, in the district of South- 
wark, where whiskey is retailed to children and coloured per- 
sons, at one cent a gill. 

It is a remarkable fact, says the Providence Gazette, that a 
cargo of corn was purchased here, this week, to carry toa 
market in the state of North Carolina. 


Nine negroes, of whom only one had been a runaway, 
and the rest slaves, committed by their masters for safe keep- 
ing, effected their escape from gaol, in the city of Richmond, 
on the night of the 26th July. 

A labouring man, by the name of Guy Graham, was late 
drowned in a mill pond, at Belleville, (N.J.) He has left a wi 
and five children. 

Health of Darien, July 14.—The season, thus far, has been 
remarkably healthy, attended with lightand refreshing show- 
ers of rain, and occasional} visits of thunder and lightning. Up 
to this date, the heat, taken from a Thermometer placed in. the 
centre ofan airy building, errors oo from 68 to 91 degrees. — 
We have not heard of but three deaths occurring, as yet, and 
those by the disease common to the climate. 


A new work is announced at Bremen, written by Louis Buo- 


naparte, late king of Holland, entitled: “* A History of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, since its institution in the year 1234, until |) 9" , 
d observations by ‘the || Library. 


1798, her with Magna Charta, ant 
jae a | meee in his own hand writing.” 


The house of Mr. John Wilson, at Portsmouth, Va. was 
destroyed by fire on the 24th of last month. Damage esti- 


have not been entirely || mated at $1,500. : 
e during 


James Sandford, aged 17, son of W. Sandford, of Newark, 
was thrown from a horse, near Ramapo, N. J. and killed. 

Two men and a boy were accidentally drowned, in the 
course of last week, at New-York ; two died hy laperpnemrece t 
one fell down an air way, and broke his neck ; another 
was killed by falling into the area ofa house. 
—Private letters from St. Helena, of 
The Ex-Emperor 

tion under 
scarcely ever 


Latest from Napoleon. 
the 25th of April, have reached London, 
had not entirely recovered from the serious indis 
which he had labored for some time past, an 
left his new house. 


At Washington, a small town in Pennsylvania, distance a- 





bout 25 miles from Pittsburgh, there isan Academy, with a 
sident and four directors: the president has a salary of 
3600—the directors, of $400 each. At this academy there is 
| eae every thing- that is taught at our colleges; and the 

rice per year for the tuition of a boy, is ; and for his 
board, ing and lodging, $50 per year, or one dollar per 
week. 

A young lady, who resides in New-York, was accidentally 
ston Saturday week, by a young man who fireda pistol at 

-her, not knowing that it was loaded. The ball struek heron 


the forehead, just above the corner of her right eye, fractured 
the bone, glanced off, and fell on the floor. The brain is not 





injured, and there is every prospect that the young lady will 


recover. 


We have been told, says a London paper, that seven Brah- 
mins are on their voyage to England, in. the ship “ Good In- 
tent,” with a plan for converting the English Bi to Brah- 
minism. 

John Spear Smith, Esq. has presented to the Uni of 
Maryland, a rich and valuable cabinet of Swedish and Ru: si in 
minerals—and Jeremiah Sullivan, Esq. has also presented ta 
the same, a complete set of the American edition of Doctor 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, in 41 vols. ‘ 

It is in contemplation to establish an Agricultural Society in 
Winchester, (N. ¥.) A meeting for that purpose is called to 
be hel on the FSth inst. 

Five cases of sudden death occurred in New-York, on Wed-~ 
nesday last; two of which were by poison taken by the indi- 
viduals themselves, and the other three apparently by the in- 
tense heat of the weather: 

An ,elegant sloop, belonging to Messrs Secord & Smith, of 
Suffolk county, and intended to ply, as a regular et, be- 
| tween New-Yerk and Smithtown, was lately lau at the 
latter place. On reaching her destined element, she received 
the name of “ The Convention,” amid the plaudits of a large: 
concourse of spectators. 

On the Ist ult. the Kentucky river, at Frankfort, rose about 
seveni¢en, “sk valthe; were swept away, and the rains of one or 
two mills passed down the - In a short time therziver 
fell a little, but soon. nose again about twenty-six feet. 

Health of Baltimove.—No casés of yellow fever are stated 
by the Board of Health to have occurred in that city en the 
30th and. 31st ult. 

Peter Davis, of whose extensive operationsin sh ing; 


in Ulster county, some aecount was givena short since, 

and who had been apprehended and lodged in: Kingston gaol 

lately swallowed:a quantity of Opium, which termi bis. 

life, . e 

| John Gilbert, at Norfolk, a few evenings since rose-from 
his bed, and took a seat at the window. He is su to 

have fallen asleep in that position, from: which he fell, an¢. 











expired immediately. at 

The elegant “* emitation Leg).orn Bonnet,” made by the Miss: 
Bernaps, of Merrimack, N. H.. of a wild grass-discovered 
them in that town, was sold by auction at Merefants’ talk, 
in Boston, on Monday week, for rirypy. poitars! ofl 

Four convicts lately esc eS eee 
chusetis, having es drawn into: their cell one of the 
large stones-which compose te buildiag, —. oR. 

The crew of the Franklin 74, Com. Stewart, after receiving 
a library of poveqens travels, &c. om the committee at.N. Y. 
for distributing libraries. to-sailors, have unani ¥ contri- 
buted ST each, being $600, ! for increasing, th "Borecastls 


Flour: bas risen: a little in Phitadelphia: market. It now 


At a recent commencement of the senior class in Tran- || bvings four dollars and fifty cents a-barsel, out of the waggoi. 


sylvania University, at Lexington, of which the Rey. Ho- 


nace Hosxey is President, the degree of bachelor of arts was 
neteen young gentlemen, and thatof master of 
artsontwo. The institution ig in the: most flourishing.condi- || 


on ni 
tion, and premices te become thé chief ornament of the west. 


A woman, nameé Eleanor Bruner, has been. committed to || pel 
gaol in. Dauphin county, Peni eharged with the musder of ‘ Missouri F 
her son, aged 10 years, by cruel treatment, during & fit of 
sickness. ; 1 aa 





St. Lewis.—This town, whitch has in a few years sprung 


from: the wilderness, is iri commerci 
tance A, bustle, yp  pcommtin the pacieate awd Ao. 
partures: of. 3, one of which was: about 
to leave that place for New-Orleans, with a cargo of firs and. 


ies, valand at 50,000 dollass, estes WORD Me. of Tead. 
x Company. ate, now fitting out an. expedition 
for the Missouri, mountains, He] the head waters nal thy sieat 


{),Coarade. There are minety steam boats on the Mississippi. 
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Prolific Vegetation.—A person lately picked in Columbia, 
S. C. whathe took for an ear of corn, which, on opening the 
husk, was found to contain nine distinct ears; each ear having 
well formed corn upon it. .There was one ear of common size 
in the middle, and eight diminutive ears arranged around it, 
all growing from one cob, at the bottom. 

Mr. Leslie, whose genius was discovered by visiting a pub- 
Aic representation, and who went from Philadelphia to Eng. 
land, has executed a picture of May-day, ascelebratod at a 
remote period, in so masterly a manner, that it attracts univer- 
sal vattetition there, and 800guineas have been offered him 
for it. 

The hardware merchants and watchmakers of Ligewage: ov 
have resolved to make no purchases at auction from the 12th of 
July last, for six months, except by the original package. This 
agreement is*publisiied under the signatures of sixty-seven 
firms. . 

Another native genius, Mr. Vanderlyn, obtained the prize 
amedal given by the Ernperor of France, for the best picture 
produced at the Louvre in Paris. 

W, HL Morgan, of Philadelphia, has published a portrait of 
the President, to correspond with Stuart’s Washington, and 

- the one lately published of Mr. Madison. The likeness is esti- 
mated to be very correct, and the engraving is executed in the 
best style. ~ 

S. V. Merrick, & Co. of Philadelphia, have advertised that 
they. can make engines to throw water 190 feet. 


. The British Society.f Arts in Loudon, has awarded to Miss 
Woodhouse, of Wethersfield, a premium of twenty guineas 
(893,33) together with the silver medal, of the society, for the 
elegant speciinen of grass bonnet made by her, and lately 
trasmitted to London. ‘ 

An association of gentlemen in New-York have established 
w Telegraph on Staten-Island, which-has just gone ito opeta 

«tion and promises'to become of much utility. 
* An @légant silver urn has beén lately presented by the 
friends of National Industry at Wilmington, Delaware, to Ma- 
thew Carey, of:Philadelphia, in testimony of their gratitude 
for his writings apon political economy. 

Doctor M‘Cauley, Professor of Mathematicks and Natural 
Philosophy, in Union College, has received the appointment 
of President of Williamstown College, Dr. More having ac- 
cepted-the Presidency of a literary institution at Amberst, Ms. 


Six thousand bolts of sail duck, were made at Patterson, N. 
J. in one year, which is pronounced by those experienced in 
nautical affairs to be worth for service from 30 to 50 per ct. 
more than canvass imported from Russia. But the public 
will be surprised on being told, that‘ the flax from which this 

il cloth was fabricated, was imported from Ireland and the 

altic.” “a 

Mr. Guille, the: celebrated Eronaut, has lately arrived at 
Boston, and proposes toinake au ascent from the commons in 


“ HeAdive Farmag.— : UU WACOR Ey We wre ewer: we oS 
ly, advertises that he will cash to have 600 acres of grass 
cut and made into hay. His farm is said to contain 2400 acres. 


The conmissioners appointed by the Legislature of this 
state, to select a suitable place for a ‘Court-House and Jail, 
= the county of Livingston, have decided on the village of 

nesee. 


‘A few days since the following vessels were in the port of 
New-York : ships, 61—barques, 2—brigs, 56—schooners, 52— 
sloops,.140 (over 40 tons.) “Building, 7 ships and 3 brigs. 

On the 2d ult, the erection of the new town of Hamburg was 
commenced ori the worth side of the Savannah River, in the 
state of S, C. opposite Augusta. : 

’ The following arithematical and pertinent toast was drank 
at Fredricktown, Md. on the 4th uk. Addition to our trade— 
tplicationto out manufaetures—sudtraction to our taxes— 
tvour labour, and reduction to our useless expendi- 





tures. ‘ , 
The fare to New-York, from Philadelphia by the Columbian 
linesiat:12 o'clock, is now reduced to $2 50, in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Zina Steam-boats. 
“The Florida Gazetie.”—A pa 
menced:at St. Augustine on the 
published in that territory. 
_'A’few days since, 2 men were digging clams at a beach 
near Datchogue, L. I.’ when one of them dig out of the aoa, 


— 


r under this title was com- 
4th ult. being the first ever 


—— 
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| having 30 locks, 41 large 


committed by some person, and by which a whole family 
was poisoned, is incorrect, 

The attempt to fill the subscription tothe State Bank of Ala- 
baina has failed. 

A boy named William Wilson, only 14 or 15 years of age, 
was lately discharged in the mornin from the Bridewell, New 
York, and recommitted the same day before sunset, for steal- 
ing & watch. : 

Five of a gang of 12 boys, some not more than 6 or7 years 
old, who had committed depredations in N. York, are in.custo- 
dy. 
"Similar offences have taken place in Philadelphia by juve- 
nile culprits. 

During thedate thunder shower, the sloop Eliza, lying at 
the wharf, foot of Bronme-street, New-York, was struck by 


who was standing in the cabin near the companion way. A 
coloured girl, named Jane Adams, ~~ Duane-street, was 
killed by lightning during the storm. She was in the act of 
dipping water out of a tub at the corner of the house in the 
street, when the lightening descended the tin conductor, and 
killed her instantly. At the same hour, Mr. Graham’s sig- 
nal pole at the Narrows, was struck by lightning and slightly 
injured. A coloured man was killed by lightning at Flushing. 


About 40 buildings, principally small, were lately destroy- 
ed by fire at Barbadoes. 

Alexander Cropsey, of New-Utrecht, a promising youth 
about 14 years old, was returning from school in company 
with some of his schoolmates, and was struck by lightening 
and instantly killed, 

Quick work.—Negro Wat was murdered by Negro Bob, 
(both slaves) at Alexandria in Mississippi, on the 7th of June. 
The murderer was tried the 11th by ajury of four citizens; 
found guilty; and on the 14th was executed. 


A coloured. man, by the name of Isaac Mosely, lately hung 
himself near Milton, Delaware. 


Essex, the negré who lately murdered Mr. Saunders, has 
committed another murder in Burke county, Georgia. 


In consequence of the late murder near the Potomac bridge, 
the citizens of Washington bay: determined to clear the ground 
on each side of the road to Alexandria, of all bushes, under- 
wood, &c. . 


Mr. Hugh Davis, a passenger in the steam ship Robert Ful- 
ton, in coming up the fore hatchway, fell and injured himself 
so badly that he survived but 10 hours. . 


Canals.—The canal in China, extending from Casiton to 
Pekin, in a straight line, is upwards of 806 miles in length, 
cities on its banks, and above 10,000 
vessels on its surface; 3000 men were employed 43 years in 
making it. 

Among the donations recently made to the American Acade- 
my of Language and Belles Lettres, is one of $100 from the ve- 
nerable Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, one of the four surviv- 


eka Nanla natinn af Tada = 3-—-- 

Another daring robbery was lately committed, mear the 
place where the unfostunate Mr. Seaver was found murdered, 
to the amount of about 84 dollars, by a banditti consisting of 
three or four, who, it is conjectured infest the thicket near 
the Potomac bridge. 


Noble act.—On Sunday the 22d ult. the team-boat which 
plies between, Murray-street ‘and Hoboken, being very full of 
passengers, many at the same time, were leaning against the 
pondiping rail across the stern, which broke, and five passen- 
gers, including one female, fell into the river: A noble tar who 
happened to be on board, seized a bench, threw it overboard, 
and plunged in after it, and actually succeeded in placing the 
whole of those in the water on the bench, When a-small 
boat came to their relief, he was the first one who was attempt- 
ed to be takeh oh board. “ Never mind me,”  said:he, “save 
the others—I! can take care of myself”—and actually remain. 
ed = the water, supporting the bench, until the whole was 
saved, 

A person in Kentucky, who, as the phrase is, was “‘ hard 
run” for money, lately mortgaged his plantation for the want of 


money thus received, was to purchase a Leghorn Bonnet 
his wife, at the moderate price of Thirty Dollars! _— 


The publishers of a certain book, in Connecticut, advertised 
it for sale, price so much in boards, A. darueioe; “decide of 





near low wgter mark, a tarpaulin hat, with about 200 Spanish 
dollags tied tight: therein. The cash was quite ithicdlouted, 
aud issupposed to bave been buried a number of years since. 

A live Alligator of 22 inches in length, was-found lately 
in jee _ rs a ot 4 


Two geese having died last) winter, near Charleston, wn o- 
‘pening thennit was discovered that the gizzard of each was 
peso with two ittils, which were Suite bright from the 
"The statement of a man in St, Clairsville (Ohio) having rub- 
"bed arsenic on his bacon, on yhich opitialene a 


purchasing a copy, and having a 'saw-mill on’his place, load- 
ed a waggon with boards, anc: proceeded te the publishers, a 
journey of several miles. Upon receiving the. copy, he point- 
ed to waggon as containing the pay for it, to the surprise 
and great if ergo og of ig ky papain by-standers. The 
countryman § and all, had to retrace their steps, withoa 
being accompained by the wished-foe-benk. . “ ‘ 
_ By the annual report ot >the Portiand Saving Institution, 
it eppears that the number of deposits.since tlie organization 
of the institution is € aggregate amount $14,118 09. 
Since the year 1498, upwards of 200,000 persons have ’ 
victims to that infernal tribunal; the Spanizh inom 


lightning, which shivered the mast, and knocked down a man } 


one hundred and twenty dollars; the first use he made of the | 


James Candy, Esq. a magistrate of shay =, go ane. while 
on his way to his residence, accidentally fell into the Big Ca- 
caphon river and was drowned. 


The U. S. ship Columbus, Com. Bainbridge, arrived at Bos. 
ton on the 22d uk. in 46 days from Gibraltar, having on 
board the statue of Washington, executed by Canova, for the 
state of North Carolina. 


The latest accounts from Canton state that serious distur. 
bances have broken out on the frontiers of China, and that the 
Emperor Ming Ming, who ascended the throne three days af- 
ter the death of hisfather, has been assassinated. The Pekin 
Gazette, speaking of the death of Kea King, says briefly, “In 
} the city of Jeho, the 25th ‘day of the 7th moon, his Majesty 
set out to wander among the immortals.” 


The Hon. James Christie Eden, Chief Justice of the island 
of Bermuda, arrived at that place on the 4th ult. This 
event appears to have caused great exultation on the part of 
| those who are opposed to the Governor of that island. 


The Duke of York, in cempliance with the suggestions of 
the British Consul in New-York, lias ordered him, to cause 
the remains of the late Major Andre to be disinterred, and sent 
in a ship of war to England, to-be buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, near the monument long since erected to his memory. 


Property to the amount of 35,000,000/. is in litigation in the 
British Court of Chancery. A motion has been made in Par. 
fiament for a bill to abridge the proceedings. Some of the 
cases in this Court have been on the docket for a century. 


Health of Baltimore —No deaths have occurred from ma- 
lignant fever for several days past, and the Board of Health 
announce ‘that there is at present no case of that disease in 
the city. 

The report of the Board of Health, published on Saturday 
morning, the 14th ult. at Savannah, states, “that the inha- 
bitauts of this city continue to enjoy good health.” ; 


The city of New-Orleans is unusually sickly. - This is not 
mentioned as any thing frightful, but as a fact that ought to 
be kiewn. There has been some very warm weather already 
this season, and not without its fatal effects. 


A seaman, named ‘John Hailey, belonging to the steam 
boat Charleston, was lately drowned at that place. 


The President of the United States, has so far recovered 
from his late indisposition as to be able to leave Washington 
for his residence in Loudon county, about thirty miles from 
the seat of government. : 


The Baltimore Board of Health, report, during the 48 hours 


two in thecity ; but none of malignant fever. 


A solar eclipse will take _ on Monday the 27th of August 
next, in the morning, visibly. H. M. 


Beginning at eo) ©. ..2 . FG 
Greatest obscurity, + - 8 55 
Ve ee ee ee 


Preps 3iy - “0 % 3 2 87 
M itude, nearly 2 digits on ¢ ant imb. 

AY Charleston, (S. €.) the sun will be nearly 11 digits 
eclipsed on the south limb, and at Havanna, 8 2-3 on the 


north. ~The eclipse will be central near Senbury, in Geor 
gia, exhibiting the appearance of a brilliant ring. ° 


x 
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ending the 20th inst. six deaths, four in the alms house, and 
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